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westward to the Adriatic Sea north of Albania, northwestward along the
Dalmatian coast to Fiume, and northeast to the starting point.

Such a physically unified country would be preposterous from the
standpoint of human geography. It would include parts of Austria,
Bohemia (old Czechoslovakia), Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Its
people would include Albanians, Bulgars, Germans, Magyars (Hun-
garians), Rumanians, Ruthenians, Serbs, Slovaks, and Slovenes. Each of
these racial groups has its own language. Some of the languages, for
instance Hungarian and Rumanian, are as different as English and
Turkish. Each race or group also has its own special customs, and there
are marked differences in religion and dress. Moreover, many know
little of the other groups and do not like them. Each, too, is very
tenacious of its own rights, and wants to preserve its own national
heritage. The case is like that of the Irish in Eire (the Irish Free State)
who are trying to revive their old language, to their own great detriment.

Let us go back to the map and see whether the mountains provide a
framework for any other country. From the Iron Gate the Stara Pianina,
or Balkan Range, swings east in a southward-bending curve to the Black
Sea. Between this range and the eastern swing of the Carpathians lies
the Rumanian basin of the lower Danube. Here again it would seem
as if a good country could be made by using these two mountain ranges
as boundaries and finishing the boundary by a line from the eastern
end of the Carpathians eastward across the plain through the lakes
and swamps north of the lower part of the Danube from Braila to the
sea. But this, alas, would give us Bulgars south of the river, Rumanians
north of it, and certain minor groups in the Carpathians and in the
Dobruja, as the region east of the northward-flowing part of the lower
Danube is called. The relief map, again, would make us think that
a country with good boundaries might be established by combining the
Maritsa Valley south of the Balkan Range with the seacoast of the
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, the Bosporus, and the Black Sea as
far as the point where the Balkan Range comes nearest to the coast.
Such, an arrangement would put Bulgarians, Turks, and Greeks together,
and long experience has shown that these diverse groups have hard work
to get along peaceably.

The Macedonians illustrate the problem in still another way. They
inhabit an area north of the Greek city of Salonika, some being in Greece,
some in Bulgaria, and some in Yugoslavia. They all want to be united,
and they would much prefer to govern themselves instead of being
governed by Greeks, Bulgars, or Serbs. Their home is so mountainous
that it is not easy for either of the three governments to keep them in
order.